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S peaking : 

Look at UB<5 Law Si 

by Craig Wallace 

I was apprenhensive, to 
say the least, when I tran- t 
sferred last year from Me-. 

Gill to UBC Law School. 
Quite apart from the social 
upheaval, I was anxious 
about the possible academic 
upheavals that awaited me. 
Did we all learn the same 

things in first year common 
law? Or had the faculty 
been playing a cruel joke 
and making up all that 

stuff? Had they done 

Carlill v. The Carbolic 

Smoke Ball Company ? - 

Of course, they had. And 
despite a few misgivings at 
having left many friends ber. 
hind, I came to at least one 
happy conclusion: if nothing 
else, the students are the 
same. 

I suppose students are 
the great constants of the 
world. They seem to have 
the same burdened shuffle 
whether walking to classes 
across Peel Street or across 
the cloisters at Kings Col- 
lege. In any case, I am 
happy to report that U.B.C. 
Law School is made up of 
roughly the same mix of ser- 
ious scholars, radical theo.> 
rists, half-hearted modern 



Dean's Reception 

Thursday, October o, 

8 p.m., Student Union 
Ballroom 



ates and serious drinkers as 
McGill. (To give the reader 
some perspective here I 
should explain that I consi- 
der myself, somewhat vainly 

f jerhaps, a member of the 
ast category). 

Academically, however, 
the schools are quite dif- 
ferent in many respects. 
U.B.C. is, of course, a 
larger school, having some 
700 students. And it does 
not enjoy the benefit of 
being able to offer both 
common law and civil law 
degrees. Consequently the 
school bears a closer resem- 
blance to the assembly-line 
law school we all fear so 
much. 230 graduates a year 
are handed their diplomas to 
go forth and litigate. Most 
do so in this jurisdiction. 
This is a chilling thought 
for those already in prac- 
tice. 

One area of similarity 
which struck me immediately 
is that here too the debate 



is heated between two 
groups: those who see legal 
education as practical prep- 
aration for the day to day 
tasks of a lawyer, and those 
who see it as a chance to 
wrestle with legal theorists 
and study the law in its pu-. 
rest form. Whatever your 
perspective, it is easy to 
sympathize with law school 
which must strive, under 
strained budgets, to provide 
a legal education which will 
somehow prepare a student 
for the Bar. U.B.C., how-, 
ever, is noticeably more 
committed to the first ap- 
proach, practical training, 
than is McGill. 

McGill has the distinct 
tion, for common law stur. 
dents at least, of being a 
law school without a juris-, 
diction. Consequently it 
tends to take, whether wit-* 
tingly or not, a very theo-. 
retical approach to the 
study of law. This approach 
is essentially the same as 

Cont*d on p. 2 



LS A News 



Ian "I*m talking about 
capital-intensive industry" 
Bandeen was appointed 
L.S.A. speaker during last 
week's L.S.A. meeting. Al- 
though Bandeen was the only 
applicant for the demanding 
position, he exhibited great 
willingness to learn Rob- 
ert's Rules of Order, and 
comported himself admirably 
throughout his first stint 
as L.S.A. speaker. 



During the meeting, the 
executive also considered 
the proposal of hiring a 
full-time job placement 
officer, and elected to 
appoint a three member ad 
hoc committee to study the 
issue. The L.S.A. is 
currently gearing up for 
marathon budget sessions 
next week that will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Pearl Eliadis 
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that taught by the major law 
schools for over a century, 
beginning with Harvard: law 
is a science and can be best 
understood through a syste- 
matic study of the cases 
helped along by our old 
friend the Socratic method. 

But to do this, some 
would say, is to ignore much 
of what lawyers actually 
do. 

The last ten years at 
U.B.C., on the other hand, 
have seen the rise of cour- 
ses such as Trial Advocacy, 
Negotiations, and Client 
Counselling. The appearance 
of these courses represents 
an increased emphasis on the 
practical aspects of legal 
training. According to its 
director, Professor Jim Tay- 
lor, the Trial Advocacy pro- 
gramme is the most extensive 
in Canada, with space for 
120 students. It is almost 
always full. The course has 
a lecture/ lab format with 
ten lab sections each taught 
by a different professor or 
practitioner. In the lab 
the students are asked to 
play the role of counsel, 
witness or judge in a simu- 
lated trial and are then re- 
viewed by the professor and 
the students. The object, 
explains Professor Taylor, 
is not only to expose the 
students to constructive 
criticism, but also to give 
them some experience in ana- 
lyzing advocacy mistakes, a 
skill they should carry into 
practice with them. 

A more comprehensive ex- 
ample of U.B.C.’s commitment 
to practical training is the 
clinical programme. Two 
part-time clinics are of- 
fered, one in Family Law and 
one in Criminal Law, each 
worth 3.0 units. (A unit is 
the equivalent of two cre- 
dits at McGill). These 
clinics are taken as part of 
a regular term. The Clin- 
ical Term, on the other 
hand, is a full- term course 
worth 7.5 units, of which 



this humble law student is a 
veteran. 

The U.B.C. Legal CLinic 
(Clinical Term) began in the 
fall of 1975 with twelve 
students, as an experiment 
in providing practical 
training. Today it is a 
permanent commitment open to 
eighteen students, selected 
at random from applicants. 
The students spend a full 
term working in the Clinic, 
which functions as a small 
law firm, taking no regular 
law school courses. They 
work under the supervision 
of the Clinic Director and 
three other lawyers, two of 
whom attend full time, the 
other part time. 

Each student is articled 
to a practicing lawyer (no, 
it does not count towards 
admission to the bar) and 
is under his or her super- 
vision as well. This en- 
ables the student to make 
such court appearances as 
are permitted under the 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Act and the rules of the 
Law Society. 

During the term the stu- 
dents are given seminars in 
interviewing, legal draf- 
ting, negotiations, direct 
and cross examination, eth- 
ics, trial advocacy, en- 
forcement of judgements and 
several other practical sub- 
jects. The students are 
given an examination at the 
end of the term which re- 
sults in a numerical grade 
for 1.5 of the 7.5 units. 
(The other 6 units are eval- 
uated on a pass/fail basis.) 

The clinic handles about 
950 cases a year and each 
student will have roughly 20 
files at any one time. The 
cases are various including: 
Theft under $200, Assault, 
Impaired Driving, Small 
Claims, Divorce, Landlord 
and Tenant and Immigration. 
The clinic generally accepts 
clients who cannot afford a 
lawyer, but because the Fac- 
ulty views the clinic pri- 
marily as a teaching device, 
clients with an interesting 



and instructive legal prob- 
lem are sometimes accepted 
on that basis alone. 

I found the clinical term 
not only a refreshing break 
from classes but also a 
valuable insight into the 
realities of the practice of 
law. I had never before in- 
terviewed a client, addres- 
sed a judge or cross-exam- 
ined a witness. These are 
first time experiences 
which, I can assure you, 
make writing a three hour 
law exam look like a Labour 
Day picnic ("You‘re in front 
of Machine-Gun Macarthy? 
Poor devil. Baptism by 
fire". ) 

I learned that some of 
the most troubling problems 
facing a lawyer are not le- 
gal but human. The clients 
usually expect justice by 
5:00 p.m. that day. And 
they don’t tell you about 
material parts of the case, 
so the first you hear about 
it is from the other side in 
the witness box. Or they 
lie to you. Big, important, 
obvious lies, but they will 
look you straight in the eye 
and swear they are telling 
the truth. It is your job 

to "get them off", not poke 
your nose in where it 

doesn’t belong, they will 
tell you. That is what 
lawyers are for. And you 

have to know your judge. 
Some are legal beavers and 
want to hear you spout every 
leading authority on the 
subject, especially if you 

are a student. Others will 
doze off at the mere sight 
of a volume of the D.L.R.’s. 
Coming prepared for one kind 
of judge and getting the 
other can be fatal. 

The Clinical Term is not 
without its critics however. 
There are students, faculty 
members and practitioners I 
alike who consider the clin- 
ic a duplication of arti- 
cles, and feel the develop- 
ment of lawyering skills 
ought to be left for prac- 
tice. Some of my fellow 
students feel that since 
Cont’d on p. 3 
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they will be exercising 
these skills for the rest of 
their careers there is no 
hurry to develop them now; 
that law school is for esta- 
blishing the doctrinal and 
theoretical basis for prac- 
tice at the Bar. 

While there may be some 
truth in that view, it is 
unlikely that a student will 
get the same close supervi- 
sion and guidance during 
articles as in the clinic. 
Most lawyers are simply too 
busy with their own problems 
to spend much time with 
their students. In the Cli- 
nical Term, however, one of 
the lawyers attends at every 
trial conducted by the stu- 
dents and later meets with 
the student to discuss the 
student's preparation, advo- 
cacy and legal argument. 

As Dean Peter Burns of 
U.B.C. Law School explains: 
"The clinic is designed to 
enable you to analyse and 
conceptualize the sorts of 
skills that you are going to 
develop when you are in 
practice while still a stu- 
dent. I think most practi- 
tioners would agree that 
that level of analysis is 
not one which they usually 
attempt to achieve with 
students in the articling 
process. There is usually 
no time. Dean Burns is 
quick to point out that this 
new emphasis on practical 
skills will not be at the 
expense of the more tradi- 
tional aspects of law 
school. He has resisted 
government pressure to ex- 
pand the clinical role of 
the school for fear of put- 
ting services to the public 
over the pedagogical purpos- 
es of the clinic. "It is 
difficult for me to see how 
we could extend the func- 
tional programme much far- 
ther without becoming too 
closely associated with the 
Law Society's role, without 
becoming a trade school, " 
explains Burns. 



The school's primary em- 
phasis remains doctrine. 
"You get a great deal of 
this in Contracts, Torts, 
Constitutional Law etcetera" 
says Burns. In addition, 
the emphasis on theoretical 
courses is increasing. "In 
recent years we have commit- 
ted ourselves to a shift 
towards a number of theore- 
tical courses, and if you 
look at the curriculum you 
will find Jurisprudence, 
Comparative Law and Legal 
History." The Dean is also 
quick to emphasize the im- 
portance of making choices 
available to students after 
first year, so that they may 
pursue the sort of education 
they prefer, whether theore- 
tical, practical or both. 

That happens to suit me. 
Somewhere in second year 
this law student developed a 
"let's get on with it" atti- 
tude. I was disturbed to 
find myself growing bored 
with the same hide-and-seek 
game with issues, ratio and 
dicta and that had held my 
interest in first year. I 
was in need of a change and 
the Clinical Term provided 
one. I dare say it breathed 
new life into a sagging law 
school career. I now find 
myself looking at third year 
with renewed vigor. I am 
enjoying third year. 

Of course, a clinical 
term is not for everybody. 
Given the choice many stu- 
dents prefer to study law in 
the more traditional method. 
Those who go on to become 
law professors and judges 
will no doubt find that 
background indispensable. 
But the clinical programme 
was initiated as a direct 
response to a need for com- 
petent negotiators, drafters 
and trial practitioners as 
well as doctrinal and theo- 
retical analysts. Since the 
majority of graduates go 
into practice it makes sense 
that their education should 
offer the option of studying 
the skills they will use. 

It is interesting to note 



that Derek Bok, former Dean 
of Harvard Law School, pla- 
ces much of the blame on law 
schools as he laments some 
of the glaring problems of 
the American Legal System. 
In an article in a recent 
issue of Harvard Magazine, 
Bok compares the American 
Legal System to the American 
Health Care System of twenty 
years ago. There is far too 
much emphasis on the Law and 
far too little on the law- 
yer's ultimate service to 
the community. He calls on 
law schools to make use of 
clinical programmes, among 
other reforms, noting the 
disturbing tendency of stu- 
dents to lose interest in 
their studies in the upper 
years. "If law faculties 
wish to counter these atti- 
tudes, they should welcome 
the chance to motivate their 
students by giving them a 
larger vision of their cal- 
ling, a sense of what a life 
of leadership in the Bar 
might entail, an awareness 
of the urgent problems of 
the profession that they 
could help to resolve", Bok 
writes. He goes on to 
praise the recent efforts to 
revise the Harvard Law 
School curriculum with these 
problems in mind. A com- 
mittee of law professors 
recently set about implemen- 
ting a series of radical 
reforms for this most tradi- 
tional of law schools, in- 
cluding an extensive clinic- 
al programme. 

Whether such a practical 
approach represents the New 
Wave of legal education re- 
mains to be seen. But its 
influence is bound to be 
felt by students everywhere. 
Law schools, at the risk, 
God forbid, of being pedes- 
trian, are recognising that 
if graduates are to be ef- 
fective catlysts for dispute 
resolution they must take 
with them not only the sub- 
stantive law but the skills 
of knowing how and when to 
apply it, just as a surgeon 
must not only know the func- 
tions of the body, but also 
have the manual skills to 
cut and suture. 
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INSIDE OR OUT ? 

The Faculty Review Committee concluded that the Fac- 
ulty of Law is a good faculty that can become a great 
one. But good institutions do not effortlessly become 
great. Such a transition requires exceptional and far*: 
sighted leadership and the support of individuals 
working with determination and energy. 

To date, there is little evidence that Faculty mem- 
bers participate in such a process. On the contrary, 
prevailing attitudes tend to conservatism and self-in- 
terest. 

As the Faculty Review concluded, besides scarce re- 
sources, the main obstacle to creating a great Law 
School at McGill is Faculty governance. 

The Faculty may not lack the core of talented and 
dedicated scholars that would be necessary to transform 
a good law school into a great one. But a power struc- 
ture dominated by those professors who would have the 
most to lose in the event of any change ensures that 
conservatism prevails in Faculty policy. Senior Facul- 
ty members, no longer motivated to engage in serious 
research or to update teaching techniques and mater- 
ials, prevent superior and relevant scholarship and 
innovative teaching from becoming the rule instead of 
the exception. 
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Sidney Fisher 
Rick Goossen 



With Faculty policy in this sorry state, Law stu- 
dents have an important role to play in creating the 
kind of law school that McGill should be. We must con- 
tinue to agitate strongly for improvements in the 
School. We must inform tne Faculty and the University 
with one voice that what we are being offered is simply 
not good enough. 

Tomorrow's LSA referendum on Dean Selection contin- 
ues a tradition of student interest in, and impatience 
with, Faculty policy and governance. We are asked, 
first, whether we would prefer a new Dean from within 
or outside the Faculty and second, which professor 
within the Faculty we would favour as Dean. 

A new Dean, to be an effective leader, must combine 
vision with political savvy. The latter quality poses 
a different challenge for inside as opposed to outside 
candidates. The question for an insider, who presum-, 
ably is familiar with the politics of the Faculty, is 
how to transcend the ties and barriers that result from 
participation in a political process. An outsider, 

however, must be able to seize control of an unfamiliar 
process. 

From the beginning, then, the selection committee is 
apt to regard going outside the Faculty as inherently 
the more risky option. While an outsider may utterly 
fail to rally the Faculty, an insider is at least 
guaranteed of some support. 

It may be that among Faculty members with sufficient 
stature to be eligible for consideration there is some* 
one who combines the necessary vision and authority to 

Cont'd on p. 5 
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I DidnK Want 
To Work There Anyway 

Let's get this straight 
right now. I am not totally 
incompetent at getting jobs. 
I*ve worked here and there, 
now and then. When it comes 
to corporate law, though, I 
must admit that I am some* 
thing less than fascinated, 
and that feeling tends to 
extend itself to corporate 
firms. So when 1 get let- 
ters from them saying (nice- 
ly) that they never want to 
see my face again, I smile 
nonchalantly and say, "I 
didn't want to work there 
anyway." Honest. 

Item: Interviewing at the 
massively big firm of Ogil- 
vy, Renault. The mere sight 
of their letterhead sends 
many students into agonies 
of ecstasy. Walking in, I 
saw that the receptionist 
had more desk space than I 
will probably ever have as a 
lawyer. The reception area 
is probably bigger than any 
office I will ever work in, 
for that matter. So I go 



into the interview, and the 
first thing they notice on 
my c.v. is Skit Nite (what 
does that tell you about my 
c.v.?) "Hey John!" one 
cries gleefully to the oth- 
er, "Do you remember when 
we worked on Skit Nite??" 
They proceeded to chat 
about the good old days for 
about five minutes while I 
tried to blend the appropri- 
ate mixture of interest and 
reserve on my face (after 
all I was basically an in- 
terloper). I almost asked 
whether I should perhaps 
leave them to reminisce a- 
lone for five minutes or so, 
when one of them asked, "I 
see a lot of human rights 
stuff on your c.v." What's 
that got to do with corpor- 
ate law? was the implica- 
tion, I assume. "Are you 
asking me about the morality 
of helping I.B.M. make ano- 
ther million dollars?" I 
was just trying to focus the 
question, you know. Well, 
he started writing down 

Meaningful Things on the 
paper in front of him and I 



started getting nervous. 
When one gets nervous, one 
tends to talk more than is 
necessary, especially when 
one tends to do that anyway. 
The last thing they asked me 
concluded with the question: 
"...and maybe you could 
keep your answer under twen- 
ty-five words?" Sigh. 

Oh, well. I didn't want 
to work there anyway. 

Pearl Eliadis 



Women and the Law Elec- 
tions on Thursday at 4 p.m. 
in the Common Room. Wine 
and cheese afterwards. All 
Welcome. 



Dean Selection Committee 

All those interested in 
the selection of our next 
Dean are invited to express 
their views at a forum on 
Thursday October 13 at 1:00 
in Room 204. Roger Cutler 
and Richard Janda, student 
representatives on the Dean 
Selection Committee, will be 
forwarding general recommen- 
dations and specific names 
to the Committee. This will 
be the last opportunity to 
bring prospective candidates 
to their attention, since 
applications for the posi- 
tion close on October 15. 



FIRST YEAR 
CLASS PRESIDENTS 
ELECTION 

Thursday October 6 

Candidates : 

B.C.L. I 

Nathalie MERCURE 
James PAPADIMITRIOTIS 
Scott TURNER 
Anna YANG 

LL.B. I 
Andrew FOT1 
Graeme FRASER 
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lead the Faculty out of the wilderness. If so, those 

qualities have remained well concealed. On the other 

hand, any outsider considered capable of penetrating 
the byzantine politics of the Faculty would already 
have had to exhibit truly exceptional qualities. 

The problem this presents to the selection committee 
is obvious: acceptable and willing outside candidates 

will be much harder to find than insiders panting for 
the job. 

Our interest is, unequivocally, to find the best 
person for the job, whether from inside or outside the 
Faculty. Highly qualified outside candidates may have 
to be actively, even energetically pursued: will the 

committee do so? A strong vote for an outside candi- 
date will tell them they must. 

Tomorrow's referendum will not elect the next Dean. 
Rather, it will provide a moral and political argument 
for the two Law students who make up only one quarter 
of the committee but represent the interests of hun- 
dred of present and future McGill Law students. 

A vote tomorrow says we are concerned about the di- 
rections of this Faculty. A vote for an outside candi- 
date says we want the best possible Dean that can be 
found . 

Peter Dauphinee 
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L e g a 1 M a r a t h o n e r s 



by Irene D. Reese 

It all began last Sunday 
at 9:20 a.m. on the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge. 10,000 

people gathered together on 
the sunny, windswept tarmac 
to run Montreal's fifth an- 
nual Marathon race. 

Conspicious among the 
thousands was a small group 
of runners from the McGill 
law school -- all smiling 
broadly, and all wearing 
singlets emblazoned with the 
motto, "Legs for peace, not 
arms for war". Like every- 
one else on the bridge, they 
were stretching and warming 
up for the big event. Gary 
Lawrence was on his 104th 
push-.up, and going strong 
(obviously, he had forgotten 
to read his singlet); Jill 
Hugessen was putting a ban- 
daid on her left thumb; a 
cross-legged Claire Rothman 
sat nearby chanting ohms; 
while Ian Fraser munched on 
his famous, energizing re- 
cipe of bananas and home- 
made beer. Meanwhile, Paul 
Wickens and Mike Lariviere 
were bending over backwards 
touching their heels in a 
feverish attempt to give the 
group some semblance of nor- 
malcy. 

But what really took 
one's breath away was the 
figure in the centre of the 
group - a tall, lanky man 
silhouetted against the 
pale, autumn sun. The mo- 
ment you spotted him you 
knew he was a pro - his Nike 
Tofu jogging shoes quivereed 
in anticipation; his long 
long (look up kiddies... 
wa- a- ay up) long, sinewy 
legs were taut with readi- 
ness; his soybean shorts and 
sesame singlet hung loosely 
on his spare frame. His 
eyes shone with a zealot's 
fiery intensity, bloodshot 
from lack of sleep (it is 
said that he loses at least 
two hours of sleep every 
night worrying about the 



plight of Canada's baby 
seals) ; his fist was raised 
defiantly in black salute. 

Who was this figure? You 
guessed it. It was none 
other than Rick F. Goldman 
(alias F. Jasper Miles). 

When asked about the 
race, Rick made the follow- 
ing enigmatic comment: "I 

used to specialize in track 
meets, but then I became a 
vegetarian. " 

Rick says that vegetaria- 
nism and racing go hand in 
hand (or is that foot in 
foot?) And Rick should 
know. Although he might 
balk at the analogy, he runs 
like the MX Missile itself. 
He took off in a cloud of 
dust at the starting line 
(and raising dust from as- 
phalt is no mean feat!). 
Minutes later, he sped past 
the 5 km mark shouting, "Do 
you realize that not one an- 
imal had to die for this 
race?" 

Just beyond the 10 km 
mark on St. Denis street, he 
was seen ducking into his 
favourite hangout, the Com- 
mensal Restuarant, for a 
granola bar. 

Choosing granola over 
fast food paid off, because 
at the 30 km. mark, Rick's 
feet were barely touching 
the ground. Law student 
spectator, Carol Sheppard, 
thinks she may have seen him 
in this final leg of the 
race. 

"It was incredible!" she 
exclaimed. "This blur of 
black and gold whizzed by 
me. He hardly seemed human, 
he was going so fast. But I 
saw a black armband raised 
in salute - it could only 
have been Rick -- and a 
voice shouted, "Life is a 
marathon, in autumn, in 
Montre'H " . 



At the finish line, the 
legal marathon group gather- 
ed to pay homage to the man 
who had meant so much to 
them. It seems that he was 
an inspiration to many who 
ran that day. Gary (who 
finished in approximately 
2:54) and his running part- 
ner, Paul (approximately 
3:04), both swore, "We owe 
it all to Rick". 

Jill (approximately 3:11) 
claimed that what got her 
through the race was fanta- 
sizing about Rick*»p zucchini 
crust pizza. "Vegetarianism 
forever!" she cried. 

Claire (approximately 

3:29) ecstatically exclaimed 
that Rick and God were one. 
Ian (approximately 3:32) was 
too tired to say anything, 
but we all know he would 
share his bananas and beer 
with Rick any old day of the 
week. 

One crucial question, 
however, remains unan- 
swered. WHAT HAPPENED 
TO RICK? 

The last anyone heard of 
him, he was speeding past 
the 30 km mark, his black 
and gold singlet shimmering 
in the sun. Popular myth 
now has it that he turned 
into a black, shiny missile 
and flew away. The legal 
marathoners all believe this 
story and are evolving into 
a quasi cult, singing daily 
prayers for him and awaiting 
his return. 

The Quid's more reason- 
able hypothesis is that he 
is running still, somewhere 
out in the streets of Mon- 
treal, chuckling to himself 
that life is indeed a mara- 
thon, in autumn, in Mon- 
treal. 

Ed. Note: No more pseudo* 
nyms please! 
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I.L.S. 

The International Law 
Society will be holding its 
first general meeting, open 
to all interested students, 
on Thursday, Oct 6 at 1:00 
p.m. in room 203. 

The ILS is planing to 
become involved in various 
projects during the academic 
year, but the extent of the 
success of these ventures 
depends upon student parti- 
cipation. 

First, a sub-group of the 
ILS, the "International Hu- 
man Rights Advocacy Group", 
is organizing a film series 
on the curtailment of human 
rights in various parts of 
the world. The group also 
has asked representatives of 
American Watch, Inter Amicus 
and the Canadian Civil Lib- 
erties Union to speak at the 
faculty. 

Second, the ILS is still 
in the process of organizing 
a Speakers Program. Two 
speakers of interest to the 
student body have already 
committed themselves. Dr. 
Milde, Chief Legal Officer, 
International Civil Aviation 
Organization, will speak on 
the KAL 007 incident and 
Prof. Skilling of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto will 
discuss "Human Rights in 
Eastern Europe". 

Third, the ILS and Le 
Club des Relations Interna- 
tionale of the University of 
Montreal will be co-sponsor- 
ing a conference March 5-6, 
1984 on "The Independence of 
Canadian Foreign Policy vis- 
a-vis the United States." 

Fourth, the ILS is com- 
piling a list of private 
international law firms in 
major North American cities. 
Surveys will be sent to ap- 
proximately 1,000 firms to 
determine the practical val- 
ue of the "National Program" 
in the eyes of these poten- 
tial employers, and to soli- 
cit information that would 



be useful to students in 
their course selection. 
Graduates of the National 
Program will also be contac- 
ted to determine whether 
their course of studies pre- 
pared them well for interna- 
tional law related work. 

This last project will 
require the assistance of 
many students, and those in- 
terested in practising pri-. 
vate international law in 
the future are welcome to 
come and help their own 
cause. Any students wishing 
to see the ILS become invol- 
ved in other projects are 
encouraged to come to the 
general meeting on Thursday 
and share their ideas. 

Rick Goossen 



Lebel 

Cont*d from p. 8 

voir tirer une distinction. 
En effet, ce qui 1‘inte- 
resse surtout, bien qu'elle 
qualifie 1‘administration 

des conventions collectives 
et les griefs de fascinants, 
ce sont certains cas, cer- 
tains dossiers soulevant des 
problemes particuliers. De 
l*avis du professeur LeBel, 
le droit du travail debouche 
sur de nombreux domaines, 
notamment le constitionnel, 
1‘administratif et le droit 
public en general. II de- 
boucle egalement sur des 
domaines varies d'industries 
ou l*important, "c*est de 
comprendre ces gens-la, de 
comprendre leur realite 
economique et de connaitre 
leurs preoccupations". De 
toute fa 9 on, sa pratique 
tres diversifiee l'amene a 
avoir plusieurs centres 
d*interets dans le domaine 
du droit du travail. 

En ce qui a trait au 
droit du travail au Quebec, 
le professeur Lebel constate 
de nombreuses lacunes au 
scin du Code. Elle desap- 
prouve notamment la presence 
d'une loi anti- scabs, que 



35th Anniversay of the 
Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 

Phi Delta Phi is honoured 
to present one of its most 
distinguished members, Pro- 
fessor John P. Humphrey 
O.C. on Wednesday October 
12 in the Moot Court. Dr. 
Humphrey played an impor- 
tant role in preparing the 
first draft of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
and was the first Director 
of the U.N. Secretariats 
Division of Human Rights 
from 1926 to 1966. It is 
most appropriate that he 
should help us to commem- 
orate the anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration. 

Michael R. Concister 
Historian 
Phi Delta Phi Fraternity 



l*on ne retrouve pas dans 
les autres juridictions can*i 
adiennes mais elle s'insurge 
principalement contre le re- 
tard dont souffre le Quebec 
quant a la correction des 
pratiques deloyales. En 

effet, le Code prevoit un 
recours penal et non un re-, 
cours administratif , sauf ce 
qui est prevu a Particle 
remedie aucunement au pro- 
bleme et un recours au 
Conseil, comme le prevoient 
1‘Ontario, la Colombie-< Bri- 
tannique et le federal 
s*avere souvent beaucoup 
plus curatif que de condam- 
ner 1‘employeur a une 
amende. 

Le professeur LeBel a dit 
considerer son experience a 
la Faculte comme un defi et 
n‘etre pas certaine d‘etre a 
la hauteur. Cependant, elle 
declarait aussi que "l*on 
apporte a 1‘enseignement ce 
que l'on est, ce que l*on 
a acquis ailleurs". J‘ai 
la ferme conviction qu‘elle 
nous apportera beaucoup! 
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Entrevue Avec Prof. LeBel 



par Julie Tessier Latour 

"Je maintiens l‘equilibre 
avec mon ami le professeur 
Heenan" m*a declare a quel* 
ques reprises Me Helene Le* 
Bel, nouveau professeur de 
droit du travail a la facul- 
te. En effet, il n‘y a pas 
de doute que le professeur 
LeBel se situe a un pole 
ideologique oppose de celui 
de son collegue Heenan. Si 
elle consacre sa pratique 
aux syndicats, ce n l est 
certainement pas par hasard 
mais par choix, par convic- 
tion, a- 1- elle maintenu. 

C*est une avocate pas* 
sionnee de droit du travail 
que j‘ai eu l*occasion de 
rencontrer; une femme dyna- 
mique qui vous transmet 
rapidement son engouement 
pour ce domaine du droit. 
On comprend pourquoi elle 
fut une des premieres femmes 
a se consacrer au droit du 
travail en pratique au Can- 
ada, tout comme elle fut la 
premiere femme et le plus 
jeune membre au Conseil 
Canadien des relations de 
travail, duquel elle fut 
d'ailleurs vice- presidente, 
de 1974 a 1977. 

Madame LeBel est entree 
au Barreau en 1967, apres 
des etudes a l‘Universite de 
Montreal. Apres un sejour 
tres bref dans le domaine de 
la pratique, elle opte pour 
le programme de maitrise de 
Harvard, ou elle etudie au- 
pres du grand penseur du 
droit du travail Archibald 
Cox (qui fut aussi un des 
rocureurs dans 1‘affaire du 
atergate). Sa maitrise, 
qu l elle obtient en 1968, 
traite d*un sujet canadien 
tres avant- gardiste a l*e- 
poque, Loi sur les relations 
de travail dans la fonction 
publique federate . Elle 

opte par la suite pour Ox- 
ford, ou elle prepare un 
doctorat pendant un an, 
avant de retourner a Harvard 
ou elle etudie aussi la com- 



mon law. 

Mais arrive 1970 et ses 
repercussions au Quebec... 
et Madame LeBel ne publiera 
jamais sa these, preferant 
rentrer au bercail. Lorsque 
je lui demande si elle a des 
regrets, elle me repond par 
1‘affirmative, en mention- 
nant qu'elle considere 
apres-coup sa these comme 
tres publiable, alors 

qu‘elle n'en voyait malheur-. 
eusement a 1‘epoque que les 
lacunes. 

A son retour de Harvard 
en 1970, le professeur LeBel 
a enseigne a demi- temps a 
1‘Universite de Montreal 
pour une periode de trois 
ans. Elle fut par la suite,'- 
comme je le mentionnais 
precedemment. Vice-presi- 
dent du Conseil canadien des 
relations de travail avant 
d‘entrer en 1977, au cabinet 
Montrealais Rivest, Castig- 
iio, Catstigiio, LeBel ou 
elle est associee. 

A ma question "Pourquoi 
McGill?" elle m*a repondu 
avoir accepte 1‘invitation 
qui lui etait faite par la 
faculte pour le present sem- 
estre (le professeur Moris- 
sette n*etant pas disponr 
ible), afin de satisfaire sa 
curiosite face a McGill et 
enseigner en anglais. Elle 
souhaitait de meme se famil- 
iariser avec des etudiants 
formes, selon elle, dans la 
tradition americaine, met- 
tant 1‘emphase sur la dis- 
cussion et la participation, 
alors que ce n‘est pas le 
cas a l*Universite de Mon- 
treal, sauf pour une infirme 
art du corps professoral, 
adame Leo el d l ailleurs 
qualifie la Faculte de droit 
de l*Universite de Montreal 
de plus ou moins antipeda- 
gogique, puisque l‘on y 
enseigne le droit comme 
etant une science exacte 
alors que, selon elle, la 
methode la plus appropriee 
pour former des gens en 



droit est de leurs apprendre 
a saisonner, a repondre a 
des questions ct a analyser 
des cas. Selon le profes- 
seur LeBel, c'est ainsi que 
doit s*enseigner le droit 
car, apres leurs trois ou 
quatre annees a 1‘Univer- 
site, les etudiants se 
voient de toute fa<;on con* 
frontes a des decisions et a 
des lois nouvelles. 

Le droit n'etant pas une 
science exacte son enseigne- 
ment est, toujours selon le 
professur LeBel, inevitable- 
ment subjectif, a tou le 
moins dans le domaine du 
droit du travail. L‘opinion 
personnelle et la fa 9 on de 
visualiser le droit du pro? 
fesseur ne pouvent en effet 
qu'inciter les etudiants a 
mieux reflectir. "Meme les 
etudiants tres pro? syndica- 
listes apprecient le profes- 
seur Heenan, et je souhaite 
que l'inverse soit vrai", 
a-.t?.elle declare! Car fi- 
nalement, l'important selon 
elle est de susciter la 
reflexion. Elle est d*ail- 
leurs tres satisfaite d'av-. 
oir un groupe restreint d‘e- 
tudiants (environ une c^uin-. 
zaine), ce nombre etant 
beacoup plus propice au type 
d‘enseignement qu‘elle pre- 
concise. 

De son experience au 
Conseil canadien des rela-. 
tions de travail, elle dit 
que cela lui a apporte une 
grande connaissance du Code 
federal, laquelle lui permet 
de mieux comprendre l*ap- 
proche nord- americaine des 
autres juridictions approche 
beacoup plus judiciansee et 
administrative que celle du 
Quebec. Cette experience 
lui a aussi permis de sieger 
comme juge et de se famil* 
iariser avec les differentes 
industries du pays. 

Son champ d l interet dans 
le domaine du droit du tra- 
vail? Le professeur LeBel 
n'est pas assuree de pou* 

Cr*nt*d on p» ^ 



